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enemies, or lend himself to their self-interested purposes. And this was the man, this rock of granite, that the Athenians, forsooth, were to despise, "because the billows that could not shatter him yet drew from him some sounds that testified his " huge affliction and dismay" ! I must confess that I find little to my taste in the philosophy of Cicero ; scarcely anywhere indeed, but least of all in that part of it which he parades in the second book of his Tusculan Disputations on the endurance of pain. One would suppose that his purpose had been to form a gladiator, so zealously does he play the rhetorician against the external manifestations of pain. " The poets," says he, " make us effeminate; for they introduce the bravest men weeping." Weeping ? and why not ? a theatre, I hope, is no arena. To the professed gladiator, sold or condemned to the Circus, it might be no more than becoming to act and to suffer with decorous apathy. He was trained, as to his first duty, to suppress all sound of lamentation, and every spasm of pain. For his wounds and his death were to furnish a spectacle of pleasure to the spectators ; and thus it became the business of art to conceal all sensibility to pain and danger. The slightest expression of feeling might have awakened compassion; and that, frequently repeated, would soon have put an end to those cold-blooded exhibitions. But the pity which was banished from the exhibitions of the arena on the tragic stage was the sole end proposed ; and this difference of purpose prescribed a corresponding difference of demeanour in the performers. The heroes of the stage were bound to show feeling ; it was their duty to express pain, and to display the naked workings of nature. Any constraint or discipline of disguise would at once repel sympathy; and a cold expression of wonderment is the most that could be given to a prize-fighter in the cothurnus. Such a title, in fact, and no higher, belongs to all the persons in the drama of Seneca ; and it is my firm conviction that the gladiatorial shows were the main cause of the indifferent success which the Romans had in tragedy.1
1 This was a very sagacious remark the first time it was uttered ; but with its novelty has faded away its   ingenuity ; and it may be doubted whether it is even true in the large extent to which Lessing *. carries it.    No doubt the taste of the amphitheatre would confirm and